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“XSADORE DEREILLO. 

In the church yard of * * ** there is a grave 
covered with a plain slab of white marble with 
no other inscription than “ /sadore D’ Ereillo, aged 
nineteen.” These few words speak histories to 
the heart: they tell of a beautiful flower wither- 

ed far from its aceustomed soil, in the spring 
day of its blossom, they tell the fate of a yonng 
and unhappy stranger, dying in-a foreign coun 
iry, remote from every early association, her 
last moments unsoothed by affectionate solici 
tude—no tender voice, whose lightest sound 
breathed happy memories; no eye of fondness 
on whieh the fainting mourner might look for 
sympathy: her very ashes separated from their 
native earth. 

* Might [not fancy myselfa hero of fiction?” 
said Colonel! Fitzalan, bending gracefully as he 
caught the small snow while hand which had 
just arranged his sling: “Fair lady, henceforth I 
vow myself your trae and loyal knight, and thus 
pledge my heart’s first homage!” pressing the 
yielding finzers ge ntly to his lips. Alas! thought 
Isadore, while 
the feelings, a blush, sigh and smile, mingled 
together; he loves not passionately as I love, or 
he could not trifle thus; a light compliment was 
never yet breathed by love. Isadore was at 
that age when the deeper tenderness of the wo 
man first deepens the gaiety of childhood, like 
the richer tint that dyes the rose as it expands 
into summer loveliness. Adored by her father, 
for she had her mother’s voice and look, and 
came a sweet remembrancer of his youth’s 
sole warm dream of happiness, of that love 
whose joy departed ere 
care, or one sting of sorrow , a word of anger 
seemed to Don Fernando a sacrilege against 
the dead, and his own melancholy constancy 
gave a reality to the romantic imaginings of his 


child. She now loved Fitzalan with all the 
fervor of first excited attachment; she had 


known him under circumstances the most af- 

fecting, when the energies and soft feelings of a 
woman are alike called forth, when the proud 
and fearless soldier beeame dependant on her 

he had protected ; laid on the bed of sickness ; 
far from the affectionate hands that would have 
smoothed, the tender eyes that would have 
wept o'er his pillow. Isadore became his nurse, 

soothed with unremitting care the solitude and 
weariness of a sick room; aad when again able 
to bear the fresh air of heaven, her arm was the 
support of her too interesting patient. With 


hose eloque nt interpreters of 


he knew one cloud of 





Fitzalan the day of romance was over; a man 
above thirty cannot enter into the wild visions 
of an enthusiastic girl; flattered by the attach 

ment that Isadore’s every look betrayed, he 
trifled with her, regardless or thoughtless of 
the young and innocent heart that confided so 
fearlessly —Love has no power to look forward 
—the delicious consciousness of the present, 

a faint but delightful shadow of the past, form 
its eternity; the possibility of se paration never 
entered the mind of his Spanish love, till Fitz 

alan’s instant return to England became ne 

eessary. ‘They parted with all those gentle 
vows which are such sweet anchors for hope 
to rest on in absence—but ales! such frail ones. 
For a time her English lover wrote very regu- 
larly. ‘That philosopher knew the human heart 
who said, “I would separate from my mistress 
for the sake of writing to her.” A word, a look 
may be forgotten; but a letter is a lasting me- 
morial of affection. The correspondence soon 
slackened on his part. Isadore, tending the 
last moments of a beloved parent, had not one 
thought for herself; but when that father’s eyes 
vere closed, and her tears had fallen on the 
grave of the companion of her infancy. the or- 
phan looked round for comfort, for consolation, 
and felt, for the first time, her loneliness and 
the sickness of hope deferred. Fear succeeded 


= 


| 


expectation; fear, not for his fidelity, but his | 


safety. 
and Isadore far away? 
till it became a present reality: suspense was 
agony; at length she resolved on visiting Eng 
land. She sailed, 
reached the land;—a wanderer secking for hap 

piness, which like the shadow thrown by the 
lily on the water, still eludes the grasp. It was 
not thus in the groves of Arragon that she look- 
ed forward to the British shore; it was the pro 
mised home of a beloved and happy bride. 
The day after her arrival in London, she drove 
to her agent’s (for her father during the troubles 
in Spain, had secured some, property in the 
English funds.) hoping from him to get some 
intelligence of the Colonel. Passing through a 
very crowded street her coach beeoming en- 
tangled in the press, occasioned a short stop- 
page. Gazing round in that mood, when, anxi 

ous to escape the impressions within, the eye in- 
voluntary seeks for others without, her atten- 
tion became attracted to an elegant equipage. 
Could she be mistaken? never in that form—it 
was surely Fitzalan! Well she remembered 
that graceful bend, that air of protection with 
which he supported his companion. The agi 

tated Spaniard just caught a glimpse of her 
slight and delicate figure, of eyes blue as a 
spring sky, of a cheek of sunset; and ere her 
surprise allowed the power of movement, the 
carriage was out of sight. Her entreaties to be 
allowed to alight being only attributed to fear, 
was answered by assurances that she was safe. 
Gradually: becoming more composed, she bade 
the coachman inquire who lived in the house 
opposite—it was the name she longed to hear— 
Colonel Fitzalan. She returned home, and 
with a tremulous hand traced a few lines, tell 

ing him how she had wept in silence, and en- 
treated him to come and say she was still his 
own Isadore. The evening passed drearily 
away; every step made the color flush her 
cheek, but he came not. Was he indispensa 


Was he again laid on a bed of sickness, | 
e “or | 
She dwelt on this idea, 


and after a quick voyage, | 


bly engaged? Wad he not received her note? 
any supposition but intentional delay. ‘The 
next morning the same fevered anxiety oppres 
sed her; at length she heard the door, and 
springing to the window caught sight of a mili 
tary man—she heard his step on the stairs: a 
gentleman entered, but it was not Fitzalan! 
‘Too soon she learnt his mission ; he whom she 
had so loved, so trusted, had wedded another- 

the lady she saw the day before was his wife 

and unwilling to meet her himself, he had char 
ged a friend to communicate the fatal intelli- 
gence. Iidward B*** gazed with enthusiastie 
admiration on the beautiful creature, whose 
pale lip, and sealding tears, which forced their 
way through the long dark eye-lashes, belied 
the firmness her woman’s pride taught her Jo 
assume. Shame, deep shame, thought he, on 
the cold, the mercenary spirit which could thus 
turn the warm feelings of a fond and trusting 
girl into poisonous arrows, could thus embitter 
the first sweet flow of affection. He took her 
hand in silence—he felt that consolation in a 
case of this kind was but mockery. ‘They part 
ed; one to despair over the expiring embers, the 
other to nurse the first sparkles of hope. ‘The 
next morning, scarcely aware of what he was 
doing, or the motive which actuated him (for 
who seeks to analyze love’s earliest sensations?) 
Edward sought the abode of the interesting 
stranger. He found with her Colonel Fitzalan’s 
solicitor: that gentleman, suspicious of the warm 
fee ling evince “d by his friend for the fair Span 
iard . he vd employe -d a professional maa, for he 
was well aware that the letters be had written 
would give Isadore strong claims — hin 
He arrived at the moment when she first com 
prehended that her.lover’s reason . Wishing 
i‘ letters restore d, originated in his fear of 


| legal use being made of them—Her dark eye 


| she, 





flashed fire, her cheek burnt with emotion, het 
heartbeat become audible as she h: istily cauy “ant t 
the letters and threw them into 
© You have performed your m ission, 
“leave the room instantly.’ Her force 
was now exhausted; she sunk back on the sofa 
The tender assiduities of Edward at le ngth res 
tored her to some degree of composure i 
was luxury to have her feelings entered into; 
share sorrow is to sooth it. She < Ai ul 
hopes blighted forever ; of woundgd affection 
of the heart sickness that had paled he r lips, 
and worn to a shadow her once symmetrica! 
form. She had in her hand a few withered 
leaves. “It is,” said she, “the image of ny 
fate ; this rose fell from my hair one evening 
Fitzalan placed it in his bosom ; by moonlight I 
found it thrown aside : it was faded, but to me 
it was precious from even that momentary cu 
ress ; I have to this day cherished it Are not 
our destinies told by this flower!—His was the 
bloom, the sweetness of love: my part was the 
dead and scentless leaves.” Edward now by 
came her constant companion; she found in hime 
akind and affectionate brother. At length he 
spoke of love. Isadore replied by throwing 
back her hair with a hand whose dazzlins 
whiteness was al] that remained of its former 
beauty, and bade him look upon her pale and 
faded countenance, and there seek bis answer 
“Ves, I shall wed; but my wedding wreath wi! 
he cypress, my bed the grave, my spouse the 
hungry Kdward 


the flames 
exclaimed 


not 


worm! eazed on her { 26@ ane 










tead conviction: but still bis heart ch 
“ ith all tha®de vote d 1ESs oi | ve, 
even in despair, and the wreek 
of 


rave 


ing to her 
which | | 
of every promise 
even the unstable 

aned by a window, 
gazing fixedly on the glowing sky ofa summer 
ts the rich color of ber cheek, which re- 
flected the carnation of the w 


happiness 


One evening she le 


grasps at 


sunst 


t, the intense 


lirht of her soft but radiant black eyes, excited 
ilinost hope 5 could the hand of death be on 


beantiful? For the first time she 
asked for her lute; hitherto, she bad shrunk 
from the sound of musie: Fitzslan had loved |! 
it; to her it was the knell of departed Jove. She 
waked a few will and melancholy notes 
» frau; ht 


ner 


What Was so 


¢ ' * 
‘These sounds,” si d she, ‘arc 


atta 
tender recollections: it ts the 1 
my own country 


with 
vest hymn of 
She mingled her voice with 
the tones, so faint, so sad. but so sweet; it was 
like the song of a spirit as the concluding mur- 
mur died away. She sunk back exhausted ; 
Madward fora while supported her head upon 
his shoulder; at length he parted the thick 
curls from off her face, and timidly pressed her 
lins—he started from their chilling touch—it | 
was his first, his last kiss. Isadore had expired 
in his arms! 


= ene 
fHE COTTAGER’S DAUGHTER—a sxeten. 
Mary Inyine was the daughter ofan humble cot- 

tager, who earned his daily bread by the labour of 


his hands and the sweat of his brow. She was his 
only child, the light of his old age, and the comfort- 
erthat, in health, was the delight of his heart, and, 


in sickness, the minister of every restoring gift. All | 


the village knew her foradutiful daughter,and won- | 


dered not at the extreme fondness of the old man 
for his child. Now that her mother was dead, and 
her brother far away from the land of his birth and 
the home of his infancy, having enlisted as a soldier 
early in life, where could a father’s preference be 
bestowed more justly, than on one who sacrificed 
every thing to make him happy, and who seemed 
alone to draw delight from the silent smile that ever 


> But, alas! the 


sat on his homely countenance 
spoiler came, and robbed this nest of domestic fe- 
licity. 

Albert Jones was a young man, the son ofaneigh- 
bouring farmer. He was a youth of a happy, light, 
and careless turn of mind, and possessed a warm, 
triendly heart, at leastsuch was every one’s opinion, 
and every one could not be wrong. But, alas! eve- 
ry one Was wrong in that instance, and the fatal ter- 
mination of the whole told a fearful tale of human 
fallibility. 

Albert Jones wooed Mary Irving, and pressed his 
suit with all the warmth and assiduity of a young 
enthusiastic lover. Having gained her heart, he 
soon won over the scruples of the old man, who 
wislied to see his-daughtcr settled in life ere he de- 
parted hence; and his few white hairs, and his wrin- 
kled brow, warned him that the period was not far 
distant. 

Mary Irving became the wife of Albert Jones,and 
every one said they were acouple made for each 
other; but the honeymoon was scarcely over and 
gone, ere Mary saw that her husband was far from 
from what she had ever dreamt him to be. 

Every village boasts its alehouse,—every village 
has its due quantum of choice spirits, as they are 
called,—and every village has its little club that 
meets at nights te diseuss politics, and something 






| had not recovered from her weakly state, when one 
| evening, as usual, she was waiting the return of her 


| : : , 
husband, and was propped up in blankets in a chair 


self back in the chair, and keeping her eyes fixed 


| had felt all these, and though times were now dif 


| chaste memory like the softened twilight that suc- 
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stronge/ than small beer. Here, then, did Albert 
Jones flourish, and here did his happy spirits kindle 
beneath the influence of spirits of a more exalting, 
and sometimes too of a more humiliating nature.— 
He liad a heart formed to make ahomely heart hap- 
py, but early estrangement from such, it would 
seem, had poisoned the sweeter current of his mind, 
and turned the waters that might have flowed on in 


calmness, to enlighten and endear his domestic mo- 


nents, tagall and bitterness. 





Many an evening had Mary to situp till midnight, 
waiting the return of ber husband, and when he did | 
appear, reeling with drink, and dissatisfied with 
every thing, she would wipe the tears from her 
eyes, but her heart forbade her to rail and be angry; 
she gave her gentle rebuke, hoped he might reform, 
and pitied him. Months passed on, but no change 
for the better on Albert Jones; and Mary felt her- 


self a mother. She was delivered of a daughter ; 


| fulness of a motiier’s joy, she was sad and down- 


' 
| 
} 
} 
| 
{ 
} 
| 
| 
| 
but instead of rejoicing at the circumstance with the | 
cast, for she saw naught but want staring ber in the | 


face, and trouble and distress around ber. 


The babe was but four days old, and the mother 


by the side of the fire, for she could but barely move 


about. The night was cold and tempestuous. The 


| rain was pouring down in torrents, asthe wind, which 


had been bigh in the afternoon, and kept the clouds 
Mary 


lyving trimmed the lamp that stood by her side on a 


apart, had now gradually fallen and calmed 
small ouken table, and stirred the fire into a more 
kindly and cheering bgit. She again threw her- 
on the warm glow of the fire, her thoughts involun- 
tamly wandered back to the fireside of her father’s 
cottage, and to the many happy evenings she had 
spent there. How different, indeed-—how striking 
ly different were the two in comparison—her pre- 


sent home from the one that had watched over her 





infancy ! But she still, amid all his imperfections, 


, looked back to the days when he came as a lover, | 
‘ 


and sung the songs of Scotia’s own delightful bard, 


and wooed and won her simple heart. “The fervour 


of a first love is too deeply felt ever to be erased or | 
. H 
succeeded by another ; for the heart, young andun 


tutored, riots on and revels in the luxurious feelings 
that then haunt the mind and the soul. And she 


ferent with her, indeed, yet still they shone in her 


ceeds a brilliant sunset. She was induiging in such 





dreams, and ende: > her husband, bad as he was 


and had been, more to her heart, when suddenly 





she was started from her musings by the door burst- 


ing open, and her husband 


reeling in worse than 
Vou 


look worse to-night, Albert, than I have ever seen 


ever, and staggering forward to a chair. 


you,” said Mary, as slie approached where her hus- 
‘No 


wonder, Marv,” said he in broken accents, but softer 


band sat, and looked him kindly in the face. 


than ustial ; “only look here—there’s for you—see 
what John Williams,” and pulling off hig hat, the 
blood gushed out from a fearful wound on the back 





| of his head. Mary screamed out with terror when 


she looked on the wound, and no wonder, it was 





an awful one. ‘Albert! Albert !”? wasall she could 
articulate ; but Albert heard her not—he had faint- 
ed. She used every effort which in her haste her 
ingenuity could devise, but Albert was beyond the 
reach of human aid; by her screams she brought 
her neighbors to her assistance ; the village doctor 
was procured, but too late to do any good ; he was 
carried into his bed, and laid down for the last time. 
When Mary saw and felt that she was a widow, and 
that Albert had gone to his last account in that fear- 
ful condition, it was more than-her poor brain could 
bear. They had barely laid him down, ere she start- 
ed up suddenly from her chair into which she had 
thrown herself but a moment before, and rushed, 
no one could tell why, to the cradle where her 
sleeping infant lay, and snatching it up, burried out 
All, petri- 


fied by the suddenness of the action, and struck 


of the house into the rain and darkness. 


dumb and motionless by the portentous Icoks of the 
distracted mother, could only gaze in each other’s 
faces in silent astonishment. However, when afew 
of them were again restored to recolleetion, the; 
went out in search of her, and cf course their steps 
There, 
in truth, they found her, but too late to proffer their 


were first directed to ber father’s cottage. 


friendly aid in consoling her distresses—she was past 
them all. 

The old man had been roused from his sleep by 2 
fearful knocking at the cottage door, and the voice 
of his child calling for God’s sake to open; he had 


jumped from his bed, and unlocked the door, and 


lifted the latch, when Mary rushed in with her half- 
naked child in her arms, and flung it on the bed.— 
She had then turned to her father, clasped her hands 
distractedly together—screamed and fallen on the 
floor. Her father knelt down and half uplifted her ; 
her eves only opened once, but their expressior 
was wild and unearthly— Albert’s name faintly pass 
ed her lips, and then her too-full heart had broken 


o . * . > * 


Three graves, side by side, lie peacefully togeth 





erin the little churchyard of Sometimes m1? 
the evening, alittle girl, dressed in plain and home 
ly apparel, enters there, and approaches them, and, 
fearless of the setting twilight, seats herself on the 
middle one, and weeps, as an orphan child weeps 
She heare 
the whisper of the neighbours, and knows a little ot 


over the grave of its Ceparted parents. 
ber history, and has gleaned thus much from thei: 
friendly talk, that her father was not as he shoul 
have been: that her mother was the light of their 
home, and the delight of every one; and that her 
grandfather had died with grief for the loss of his 
only child, and had left her the little that maintain 
ed and supported heramong her friendly neighbors 
ee eel 
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SATURDAY EVENING, JULY 1, 1826. 


The inquiry is often nvade, “Why there are not 
a greater number of origihal articles published 
in the Gartanp?” In answég to this, we reply, 
that, we cannot satisfactorily account for the 
circumstance. We are not, however, without 
original favors,” although but few of 
them appear; because we prefer publishing 


many 





sterling selections rather than insipid origin 
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als. When we commenced this work, we cer- | 
tainly did expect a liberal supply of literary 
contributions; but we began rather with the 
view of preserving the choice flowers which 
were every day withering in neglect, than for 








ihe purpose of culling new ones ourselves, or of 
oonveying to the public the effusions of every 
ballad monger who might fancy himself under 


poetic inspiration, or every dull proscr who 
might get into a fit of sentimentalism 

And yet we are thankful, and shall continue 
to be so, for every contribution which may 


be deemed worthy of public favor, and will 





adopt the plan of many publishers, that of giving | 
premiums for essays, tales, poetic scraps, &c., 


with the hope that it will add to the edification 


of our readers. However, we will try it in a 


small way, (not being so will stocked with gold 
and silver as some of the fraternity.) and will 
ive, for the best essay on female education, 


three copies of the third volume of the GarLanp, 


neatly bound; for the best moral tale, two vol- 
umes neatly bound; and for the best poetical 


scrap, not exceeding thirty-two lines, one corr: 
ad i 


elegantly bound—besides speaking of the a. 


thors in our very best terms of commendation. 

Communications to be sealed and directed to 
the Editor, before the 10th 4 
A committee of three rentlemen will be appoint- 
ed to judge of the merits of the 
tributions. 


iy of August next. 


respective cou 


— 


We have never seen the portrait of a erasp 


sng, parsimonious Misanthrope. more forcibly 





rawn than in the following four lines: | 

That man may fast, but never lives, 
Who much receives, but nothing gives ; 

Whom none ean love, whom none can thank— ! 
Creation’s blot, Creation’s blank.” 


Popr was remarkable for the foree of his de- 
He ha j the 


faculty of depicting a character more clearly in 


scriptions in a very small compass 


four lines than most writers could do in as many 
pages. The memory of Roerrt Harney, after 
wards earl of Oxford. who suffered two vears 
confinement under the taint of treason, is thus 
eclebrated by that admirable poet : 
4*A soul «1preme in each hard instance tried, 
Above all pain, all ange 
Che rage of power, the blast of pu 


The lust of lucre, and the dread of death.” 


5 3 all nicl 

» and ali y Ic, 
: _ + 

h, 


} hin 
iit TCR 


Take as an example, too, his notice of Lord 
Bacon: 


“If parts allure thee, see how Bacon 51, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mafkind.” 





The following is a copy of the epitaph of Mary 
Herbert, Countess of Pembroke, whc 
encourager of letters,and an ingenious poet. It was 
written by Ben Jouvson ;: 


was a great 


Underneath this sable hearse 


Lies the subject of all verse: 
dney’s siste tr, Pembroke’s mother. 
JsaTH ! ere thou hast kill’d another, 
air, and good, and learn’d as she, 


TViwe shall throw a dart at thee 


“tS 
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r delighted in ornaments and fine 
fesides heing extremely expensive 
s She loved to accumulate money. 
Russian campaign, Bonaparte was in- 
that she had concealed behind a picture 
alarge sum of money. He accordingly paid 
her a visit at the Tuilleries, and telling her that 


the stood in need of a sum of money, begged of 


her to lend him some. Madam pretended that 
he had been misinformed; that what money 
she had was placed out at interest, and that she 
had hardly enough for her regular expenses. 
He replied that he believed her, and the con- 
Napoleon 
did not lose sight of his object—and a few 


versation turned to other subjects 


days after, he went in private to take bis dinner 
with her. Having finished his repast, be ex 
amined the pictures, and fixing himself before 
that which contained the casket, ht said; “I 
shall be obliged to-you if you will make me a 
present of that painting.” “Certainly, with 
much pleasure, mys or y” she replied, “and I will 
order it to be séntto you.” He immediately 
rings the bell, and calling for the domestics, 
commanded them to take down the picture. 
Madam endeavoured to oppose him, but Bona- 
parte would be obeyed. As soon as the picture 
was removed, he perceived the casket, examin- 
ed its contents, and ordered it to be conveyed 
to his carriage ; he immediately took his depar- 
ture, without an observation to his mother, who 
saw the seizure with disappointment and pain. 
[Memoirs of the Margravine of Anspach. 


Languages Spoken on the Continent—The 


he spoken in Ame- 


English language ts said to 
rica by cleven and a half millions of people ; the 
Spanish by ten millions; the Indian by seven 
and a half; the Portuguese by three; the French 
hy one million two hundred thousand, the Dutch 


Danish, and Swedish, by one hundred thousand 


—being twenty-seven millions, in the whole, of | 


people speaking European languages in Ame 


Eli cant nvtract from W oodstoch: — “There Te 
I know 


tu the imagination in contemplating the Queen 


not why, something peculiarly pleasing 


or Niant, when she is wading, as the expression 
is, among the vapours which she has not power 
to dispel—and which, on their side, are unable 
It is the strikin 


of patient virtue calmly pursuing her path 


to quench her lustre. g image 


through good report and bad report; having 


g 
that excellence in herself which ought to com 


mand all admiration, but bedimmed in the eye 


of the world, by sufferirg, by misfortune, by 
calumny.” 

On a ladv’s entering the assembly room at York, 
Sterne asked her name; he was told it was Mrs 
Hobson ; 

; 


Hobson’s choice, but he never saw it b - 


store 





THE VAPOURS. 


A very delicate lady of fashion, who had, til 
her beauty began to decay, been flattered egre 
giously by one sex, and vehemently envied by 
the other, began to feel, as years approached 
Disap 
pointment produces ennui, and ennui disease 


that she was shrinking into nobody. 


atrain of nervous symptoms succeeded eac} 
other with alarming rapidity, and after the ad 
vice and consultations of all the physicians 1 
Ireland, and the correspondence of the most 
eminent in Engl and, this poor lady had recourse 


He 


declined interfering ; he hesitated; but at last 


in the last resort, to Lord Trimblestone. 


after much intercession, he consented to hear 
the lady’s complaints, and to endeavor to ef 
fect this 
upon a positive stipulation, that the patient 


her cure; concession was made 
should remain three weeks in his house without 
any attendants but those of his own family, and 
that her friends should give her up entirely to 
his management. The case was desperate ; 
and any terms must be submitted to, wher 
there Was a prospect of relief 
to TrimBlestone; was received with the greatest 


The lady went 
attention and politeness. Instead of a grave 
and forbidding physician,her host she found was 
a man of the most agreeable manners! Lady 
Frimblestone did every thing in her power to 
entertain her guest, and for two or three days 
the demon of ennui was banished. At length 
the lady’s vapours returned , every thing ap 
peared changed Melancholy brought on a re 

turn of nervous complaints, convulsions of thi 
limbs. perversion of the understanding, a hor 

ror of society ; in short, all the complaints, that 
are to be met with in an advertisement enum«e 

rating the miseries of a nervous patient. In 
the mjdst of one of her most violent fits, Tour 
mutes, dressed in white, enterted her apart 
ment, slowly approaching; they took her with- 


| out violence in their arms, and without giving 


On which he said, “he had often beard of | 


her time to recollect herself, conveyed her into 
a chamber hung with black. and lighted with 
green tapers. From the ceiling, which was of 
a considerable height, a swing was suspended, 
in which she was placed by the mutes, so as to 
be seated at some distance from the ground.— 
One of the mutes set the swing In motion; and 
as it approached one end of the room, she was 
opposed by a grim menacing figure armed with 
When she looked behind 
her, she saw a similar figure at the other end of 
The ter 
ror, notwithstanding the strange cireumstances 
not of that 


instant 


a huge rod of birch 
the room, armed in the same manner. 


which surrounded her, was sort 
th re 


After 


some time, the mutes appe. red again, and with 


which threatens life; bat every 


was an immediate hazard of bodily pain 


great composure took the lady out of the apart 
When she had 


servant came to inform ber that tea was ready. 


ment repos a some time, a 


lear of what might be the consequence of @ 


| refusal, prevented ber from declining toappear 
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No notice was taken of what had happened, and 
the evening and the next day passed without 
any attack of the disorder. On the third day 
the vapours returned; the mutes re-appeared, 
the menacing flagellants again affrighted her, 
and again she enjoyed a remission of her com- 
plaints. By degrees the fits of her disorder be- 
came less frequent, the ministration of her tor- 
mentors less necessary, and in time, the habits 
of hypochondriacism were so often interrupted, 
and such a new series of ideas was introduced 
into her mind, that she recovered perfect health, 
and preserved to the end of her life sincere gra- 
titude to her adventurous physician. 





SHAKSPEARE IN LOVE® 

He who ridiculed love with so much bitterness, 
was at length compelled to acknowledge its supre- 
macy, and ultimately became an idolatrous worship- 
per of the Blind God. In one of his plays, he makes 
his hero say, in ridicule of Love, 

‘For now my love is thaw’d, 

Which, like a waxen image ’gainst a fire, 

Bears nv impression of the thing it was.” 

’ 

After thus making himself merry at the expense 
of those sighing swains, ‘‘ who wither, pine and 
die,” of ** unrequited love,” he recants, and like 
the Russian author, who was compelled by the 
Autocrat to eat a whole folio, Mr. William Shaks- 
peare was, in conformity to an edict issued at the 
Court of Cupid, forced to swallow his own words. 
Hear what he says— 

‘*1 have done penance for contemning love, 
Whose high imperious thoughts have punish’d me 
With bitter fasts, and daily heart-sore sighs ; 

For, in revenge of my contempt of love, 
Love hath chas’d sleep from mv enthralled eyes, 
And made them watchers of mine own heart’s sor- 
row. 
0, gentle Proteus, love’s a mighty lord ! 
And hath so humbled me, as, l confess 
‘There is no wo to his connection, 
Nor to his service, no such joy on Earth ! 
Nor, no discourse, except it be of love ; | 
Now can I break my fast, dine, sup and sleep, 
Upon the very naked name of love !”” 
{T'wo Gentlemen of Verona. 

After having done penance for bis sinnings against 
# Almighty Love,” he is found with “a lean cheek 
and a neglected beard,” catching butterflies for Aun 
Hathaway, and performing all the silly tricks of a 
Sghing, whimpering swain, 

_—-—=>>--—— 

Bon Mot.—At a ball given some time ago, a 
gentleman whose name was Lamb, was on the 
point of attending some ladies to their carriage, 
when his sister, recollecting that his hair had 
been that morning very closely cut, entreated 
him not to expose himself to the night. A young 
Barrister who was standing near her, remarked, 
with infinite promptitude, “God tempers the 
vveather to the shorn Lamb.” 





Some ag ago a person requested permis 
sion of the Bishop of Salisbury, to fly from the 
top of the spire of that cathedral. The geod 
bishop, with an anxious concern for the man’s 
spiritual as well as temporal safety, told him he 
was very welcome to fly to the church, but he 
‘vould encourage no man to fly from it. 








THE LADIES’ GARLAN 


Dd. 


POETRY. 


FUR THR GARLAND. 
BEAUTY. 
There’s a beauty, forever, unceasing t 
Like the halo enshrouding a warrior’s’ 
An inanimate beauty—tho’ lovely—inane 
As xreal visions which fancy doth feign. 


Such is not the beauty illum’d by the soul, ots 

Which implants on the features a heavenly mould, 

Which glows in the cheek, and which beams from 
the eye, 

And gains from all hearts for its homage—a sigh. 


A beauty, whose loveliness springs from the breast, 
Where nature by art unassail’d lies at rest, 

The source whence these rich streams of purity flow, 
Which light up the brow with a virtuous glow. 


A mystical beauty, which sweetness imparts 
To all that surrounds it, entrances all hearts, 
Like the influence shed by a tropical sun, 

Pervades every plant that its rays light upon. 


This, this is the beauty which thrills to the soul, 

And enchains every bosom,—all own its controul ; 

Whose smile is enchantment—whose frown is de- 
spair,— 

Whose love is the Heaven of all our car 


e! 
H. W. B. 





THE FRAILTY OF BEAUTY. 
(PROM THE REMAINS OF THY REY. C. WOLFE. ) 
I must tune up my heart’s broken string, 
For the fair has commandect the strain ; 
But yet such a theme will 1 sing, 
That I think she’ll not ask me again : 







-- 








“HE 


DWELLETH NOT IN TEMPLES.” 
BY BRYANT, AN AMERICAN POET, 
The groves were God’s first temples. 

learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them,—ere he fram’d 
‘The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems; in the dark’ning wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest, solemn thanks 
And supplication. For his simple heart 
Might not resist the sacred influences, 
That from the stilly twilight of the place, 
And from the grey old trunks that high in Heaven 
Mingled their mossy boughs,’and from the sound 
Of the invisible breath that swav’d at once 
All their green tops, stole o’er him, and bow’d 
His spirit with the thought of houndless power 
And maccessible majesty. Ah, why 
Should we, in the world’s riper years, neglect 
God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs 
That our frail hands have raised. Let me, at least 
Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 
Offer one hymn to Him—thrice happy, if it find 
Acceptance in his ear. 
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SONG. 
Tar Wipow’s watto’sr Witty’s Cons 
Now clos’d for ay thy coal black een, 
, That fondly gaz’d on me—oh Wruty ! 
And lifeless hes that manly form, 
I ay Was fain to see—my Witrr! 
Ah! luckless hour, thou strave for hame, 
Last night, across the Clyde !—dear Witt 
This morn a stiffen’d Corse brought hame— 
Alake ! ’tis hard to bide—oh Witty ! 
The owlet hooted fair vestreen, 
And thrice the soot it fell—dear Witty ' 





For Vl tell her—Youth’s blossom is blown, 
And that beauty the Hower must fade ; 
(And sure, if a lady can frown, 
She’ll frown at the words Lhave said.4 


The smiles of the rose-bud how fleet ! 
They come—and as quickly they fly 
The violet how modest and sweet ! 
Yet the Spring sees it open and die 


How snow-white the lily appears ! 
Yet the life of the lily’s a day ; 

And the snow that it equals, in tears 
To-morrow must vanish away. 


Ah, Beauty! of all things on earth 
llow many thy charms most desire 

Yet Beauty and Youth has its birth, 
And Beauty with Youth must expire. 


Ah, fair ones! so sad is the tale, 
‘That my song in my sorrow I steep, 
And where I intended to rail, 
1 must lay down my harp, and must weep, 


But virtue indignantly seized 
The harp as it fell from my hand ; 
Serene was her look, theugh displeased, 
As she utter’d her awful commend. 


* Thy tears and thy pity employ 

For the thoughtless, the giddy, the yvain,— 
But those who my blessings enjoy 

Thy tears and thy pity disdain. 


For Beauty alone ne’er bestow'd 
Such a charm as Religion had lent ; 
And the cheek of a belle never glow’d 
With a smile like the smile of content. 


“Time’s hand, and the pestilence-rage, 
No hue, no complexion can brave, 





‘ 


For Beauty must yield to old age, 
But I will not yield to the grave.” 


The tyke cam late and howl’d aloud, 
It seem’d the dying knell o? Witty! 
Deep were the saws, keen were my woes, 
The bairns aft cried for thee, their Witty 
I trembling said, * he’ll suin be here !” 
The wee things ne’er clos’d e’e—ohi Writy ! 
And when I sa’ the thick sleet fa’ 
A bleezing fire | made for Witty ; 
Then watch’d, and watch’d as it grew dark, 
And 1 grew mair afraid tor Witty ! 





I thought I heard the poney’s foot, 
And ran thy voice to hear—ah Witty 
The wind blew hollow, but nae sound 
My sinking heart to cheer—oh Wittr! 


The clock struck one—the clock struck two-- 
The clock struck three and four—no Winx ! 
I thought I heard the poney’s foot, 
And flew to ope the door—no Witty ! 
The ponevy neigh’d, but thou wert Inst ! 
I sank upo’ the snow, for Witty ! 
Thy wraith appear’d e’en where J lay, 
And whisper’d thou wert drown’d, oh Witte 


r 


The moon was up—in vain I sought 

The stiffen’d corse of thine, lost Wirrxy ! 
’T will soon, soon mingle with the dust, 

And near it, sae will mine !—oh Witt 
Gae, dry your tears, my bairnies five ! 

Gae, dry your tears 0’ sorrow, dearies ! 
Your father’s cares are at an end, 

And sae will mine ere morrow, dearies 


a NSD 


SONG. 
There’s a shade upon the fountain 
it will not linger there ; 
3ut the cloud now resting on it, 
Will leave it yet more fair. 
Not thus the shade may pass 
That is upon thy heart, 
There is no sun in earthly skies 
Can bid its gloom depart ; 
For falsehood’s stain is on it, 
And cruelty and guile— 
And these are stains that never pass, 
And sbades that never smile. L. E. L 





